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The Recognition of Gifts. 

Recently in a large meeting the apparent 
scarcity of gifts in the ministry as coming for- 
ward in younger members was adverted to, and 
the seductions of worldliness and lack of whole- 
hearted dedication to the Divine will came into 
view as a part of the cause. After meeting a 
concerned Friend privately asked: “ Don’t thou 
think it very discouraging to younger persons 
who feel evidences of a call to a little service, 
when they see those who are exercised in pub- 
lic offerings, year after year, remaining un- 
recognized by their Monthly Meeting?” The 
force of this query was acknowledged, as well 
as the danger of decline in any who looked to 
such acknowledgments for their encourage- 
ment. ‘But we are human,” seemed to be the 
reply, “and even the best of us need to realize 
the sustaining hand of the Society’s fellowship, 
as members one of another.” 

It has, indeed, been noteworthy in many 
places that gifts for a season rising, have, 
after the meeting had too long declined offici- 
ally to accept them, seemed to wane; so that 
the church itself has been a robber of churches 
by ignoring an offered gift. The timid lisper 
of the Divine name or message, whose soul 
knows that within are fightings and without 
are fears, seeing what seems like a doubtful 
tolerance of beginners, and of continuers as 
well, begs to be excused. And so we know not 
how many gifts and callings get inwardly stifled 
and unheard of, or how many ministers are 
called in comparison with the few chosen. 
“The blame rests with their own lack of faith,” 
say we. But where is our faith when we let 
the right time go by, to “give a cup of cold 
water in the name of a disciple?” 

In a subsequent meeting when the state of 
the Society was under consideration, a lack in 
the recognition of gifts was pointed out and 
thus a proportionate indifference accounted 
for. A speaker thereupon showed the idle- 
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| Such gifts’ seem expected to bear their own 
; evidence. But that church is the most open 
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ness of covering our individual shortcomings 
behind the unappreciativeness of a meeting, 
before being clear that we recognized our own 
gifts. There is where recognition of gifts must 
begin, and obedience keep pace. And no 
church largely peopled with members quick of 
understanding in the fear of the Lord to rec- 
ognize and heed their own gifts and callings 
from Him, could long remain unappreciative of 
the witness of his Spirit in each other. So the 
answer came home,—that the meeting is com- 
posed of individuals, and their own obedient re- 
cognition of their own gifts makes up the meet- 
ing’s capacity to acknowledge gifts. Our duty 
comes not from others’ recognition. “ What 
is that to thee? Follow thou me,”—is a rule 
which, if more generally followed, would bring 
about the best solution of the question of re- 
cognition. 

But it should be borne in mind that right 
recognition of “that which serveth God” in 
the church must at the same time be a power 
to recognize “that which serveth Him not.” 
A church has not come to its true discretion 
unless it can discern between its right hand 
and its left. An indiscriminate endorsement 
of every activity as so much life, quickly con- 
fuses and destroys the gift of recognition. 
Mere criticism of any movement and mere push 
of any movement are equally blind. But he 
that singly follows Christ shall not walk in 
darkness, as to his own or others’ gifts. 

It is a serious thing to retreat from “the 
gifts and calling of God,” which, when once 
vouchsafed, “are without repentance” on his 
part : since that which He will not repent of 
giving He will sustain us through the perform- 
ing, if we will trust Him. His word shall not 
return unto Him void, though a hearing son or 
daughter may turn back from being his instru- 
ment, and so from being blessed. It is eminently 
safe to acknowledge one’s own gifts and calling 
by fulfilling them. Unfaithfulness will not 
quicken the brethren’s recognition. But if 
they officially advise the member that he has 
mistaken his gift, his submission to gospel order 
clears him of a burden which they have taken 
instead. 

Various gospel gifts are named in the Scrip- 
tures, and especially by the apostle in the 12th 
chapter of Romans and of 1st Corinthians. 
More is said about faithfulness in them than 
about the Church’s formal acknowledgment. 


to blessing that is most open to spiritual evi- 
dence. No invariable mode of acknowledgment 
seems imperative. But the ministry of the 
word before public assemblies seems to require 
some more public testimony of approval than 
the other less public gifts. A simple record 
of the fact that the gift has in the meeting’s 
judgment been conferred, is enough in our re- 
ligious society. This adds nothing to the min- 
ister, except a more representative position, 
or, at least, a testimony that he does not mis- 
represent the truth as.held by the Society. 
Confidence that a minister will not, in matters 
of judgment, be a misrepresentative, is some- 
times lacking ; where, if the only question were 
on the existence of a gift, an official acknowl- 
edgment could come much earlier. 

Seeing that the gifts and calling of God are 
not regretted by Him, may each one see that 
he comes behind in no gift, waiting for the 
coming of the quickening Spirit, “ who shall 
also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be 
blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

FRIENDS’ RECORD DeposiTorY.—Recent im- 
provements having been added to the Record 
Department, in Friends’ Library, in Philadel- 
phia, including special safeguards for the pro- 
tection of nearly seven hundred record books 
now gathered there from a wide area in the 
compass of the Yearly Meeting, we would call 
the attention of readers to the description of 
this valuable depository as given by the present 
custodian in another column. 


Right Religious Teaching in Friends’ Schools. 

An editorial in The (London) Friend centains 
pertinent remarks on the value of Boarding 
School life and training. The following extracts 
are made, as being applicable to conditions ex- 
isting on this side of the Atlantic, viz: 

“It is not easy to over estimate the import- 
ance to the Society of Friends of its boarding 
schools. Our trained teachers are exercising 
an influence over our membership that makes 
them considerably responsible for the future of 
our denominational life. What is then 
the secret in the Society of Friends of the con- 
trolled life? Does it not lie in the very ideal 
of our existence as a religious community? Our 
economy is based on the proposition that each 
individual life is to be under the government 
and control of the Spirit of God. We shun in 
our religious life that which is parasitical and 
dependent on man. We endeavor to be led and 
moved by the Spirit of Christ. One of the ulti- 
mate results of such an attitude is strong per- 
sonal conviction. If a man yields his whole 
being to the moulding of the Unseen Hand, the 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Pennsylvania Friends One Hundred Years Ago 
and Now. 
(Concluded from page 197.) 

This Haverford Meeting, mentioned in the 
account, is one of the oldest meeting-houses 
in America, and when it was first started 
Friends went from Philadelphia every third 
First-day to it, most of them walking the 
whole distance of about ten miles. It must 
have been rather a cold place when they 
reached there in winter, for the only means of 
heating it, was by rolling a burning log up to 
an iron plate in the wall. This plate trans- 
mitted a certain amount of heat, but when the 
Friends became too cold, they would step out- 
side and take some active exercise. But in 
warm weather the whole aspect of the scene 
changed. Quarterly Meetings were days long 
looked forward to, by the children at least. 
The part of the day which seems to have made 
the greatest impression, at least the part we 
hear about most frequently, is the time be- 
tween the meetings, when all the people ate 
their lunches together under the trees in the 
meeting-house yard, and the boys played hide- 
and-seek about the sheds. An even greater 
time was Yearly Meeting, when the country 
people visited their city relatives. In speak- 
ing of the hospitality of Friends, at such times, 
an English Friend says : 

“This being the evening preceding the 
Monthly Meeting, upwards of twenty people 
lodged at (W. E.’s) house, and, as far as I 
could judge, were both liberally and comfort- 
ably entertained. I was told by a neighbor 
that it was not very uncommon for as many as 
thirty strangers to dismount at the door of 
this Friend’s house, and for themselves and 
horses to be well accommodated. W. E. has 
a family of eight or ten children.” 

One of the most striking changes which 
have come over the home-life of the people 
within the last hundred years, is seen in the 
position the children occupy in the family. 
In the minutes of the Yearly Meeting we find: 

“Tt is also a very evil thing, and hateful to 
God and all solemn people for children to 
answer their parents again forwardly or crossly. 
Although they think they are out of the way, 
they ought to answer soberly and modestly, or 
not at all; for parents ought to be obeyed 
next to God.” 

This possibly does not sound very different 
from what we should say now. But there was 
a decided difference in practice. The parents 
were looked up to by the children as supreme; 
their word was law. The children were told 
certain things were right for them to believe, 
and that when they became older they would 
understand more about them. In the mean- 
time, however, they believed implicitly what 
they were told. They were carefully instructed 
in the doctrines of Friends, and never doubted 
for an instant that anything else could be 
right. When they went to meeting there was 
much in the sermons they could not under- 
stand, but they knew the key-note of Quaker- 
ism, and when that was struck they recognized 
It. The possibility of going to another place 
of worship never occurred to them. They 
probably would often have preferred to go 
elsewhere, but this would have been unheard of. 
Everyone went to meeting from force of habit, 


















































if for no other reason, and the children fol- 


lowed their parents. There was comparatively 
little literature to be had then—few books and 
fewer newspapers and periodicals—and Friends 
were especially careful of what their children 
read. There were, however, plenty of Friends’ 
‘journals, and these had to be read whether 
they were welcome or not. The poor child 
might become very tired and sleepy, or he 
might be pining to get back to play, but he 
must stay by, even if he did not listen. If he 
went to sleep he was promptly awakened, and 
the reading was continued. But sometimes 
something caught his attention, and he lis- 
tened. If it were a thrilling adventure, he 
recognized the bravery of the Friend who was 
probably standing up for what he thought was 
right. From that time that Friend became a 
hero, and the principles for which he stood 
were identified with him. So the “loyalty of 
tradition” soon became the “loyalty of intel- 
ligent faith.” But there came a time, after 
this, when their loyalty was not a “loyalty of 
intelligent faith.” The children were told it 
was right for them to do certain things “be- 
cause Friends did them.” 

The distinctive message of Quakerism to 
the world was the doctrine of the Inward 
Light. The early Friends held that true reli- 
gion led to plainness and simplicity in dress 
and speech. As time progressed, matters of 
speech and dress were, perhaps, as strictly 
dealt with as drunkenness and gambling. It 
is said that during this time one-third of the 
members who married were disowned for 
marrying out of meeting. Now the world is 
learning, if not the form, yet the spirit of the 
doctrine which the early Friends knew. And 
we Friends must keep up to this principle of 
growth if we expect to be a living power in 
the world. We began ahead, and we certainly 
must not fall behind. 

Friends have always been looked up to as a 
very charitable people. Not that they gave 
such large amounts, for they were not a rich 
people, but what they did give came from all, 
and was individually distributed. Of course 
the main bulk of the work fell on the meeting, 
and in those times the minutes of the meet- 
ings go further into details than they do now. 
Consequently we find such entries as, “To poor 
palsy man, 10s.; to poor old Elizabeth, 2s. 6d.; 
to ancient Esther, 2s. 6d.” Also, “ Informa- 
tion being given this meeting that W——- P—— 
is very poor and in necessity, this meeting orders 
Jos. Kirkbride, Samuel Dark and Peter Worral, 
to get a good pair of leather briches, and a 
good warm coat and waistcoat, one pair of 
shoes and stockings, for the said W——- P——, 
and make a report of the charge to the next 
meeting.” As the boundaries of the meetings 
were ill defined, there is often considerable 
trouble deciding to which meeting certain 
cases belong. But it was not this organized 
giving that gave Friends their reputation for 
charity. It was the interest and judgment 
that went with the giving. The people went 
themselves to see those they helped, and so 
were able to give to better advantage. Then 
there were many little thoughtful, helpful 
things that could be done. Perhaps some one 
was sick near by. It might be some one not 
known to the Friend’s family, it might not be 























a member of the society, but the next time as 
the family was going to meeting, they would 
stop with a glass of jelly or some other trifle. 


Or some family might be in need where a little 
help would be of great use. This spirit of 
charity was especially munificent to Friends 
engaged in the ministry. Often such Friends 
were frequently from home, and it was espe- 
cially difficult for them to provide for their 
families. If they were too much ground down 
by such cares their message would be hindered. 


Lack of means never stood in the way of 


any religious concern that might be felt. 
There was always some one to step out, both 
with means for the Friend and for a companion. 
Money was felt to be just as truly a gift as 
the gift of the ministry, and should be used as 
much for other people. If it could help some 
of the higher gifts it was merely fulfilling its 
purpose. 


There was a very strong sentiment in the 


Society against the accumulating of large for- 
tunes. In the minutes of the Yearly Meeting 
we find the following : 


“And we earnestly caution and advise against 


the inordinate pursuit of worldly riches, which 
being sought within due bounds, for the com- 
fortable subsistence of ourselves and families, 
and the charitable relief of others in necessity, 
is not only lawful but commendable ; but when 
the mind is carried away with the love of these 
things, they then become (even though men 
do not transgress the bounds of justice) a 
clog and hinderance on the duties of religion, 
and is an excess which ought to be guarded 
against.” 


Consequently we find numbers of Friends, 


at the time comparatively young, giving up 
their occupations, and trying to devote them- 
selves in other ways to the Lord’s work. A 
notable instance of this is John Woolman, who, 
when only twenty-three years of age, gave up 
an opportunity of making a good living and 
confined his attention to tailoring, because he 
thought his mind would be too much taken up 
if he engaged in any business which required 
a large share of thought and time. He says, 


“IT saw that an humble man might live on 


a little, and that where the heart was set 
on greatness, success in business did not sat- 
isfy the craving, but that commonly, with 


the increase in wealth, the desire of wealth 


increased.” 


While we may not dwell so much on such 
matters as these, there are other subjects 
which we consider vitally important, but which 
in those days were looked upon as matters of 
utmost insignificance. The taking of intoxi- 
cating liquors was a universal custom. Even 
some of the most influential Friends were en- 
gaged in breweries. Long before the Revolu- 
tion they had found, however, that it was best 
not to sell anything of the kind to the Indians. 
But they considered it no mistake to take it 
themselves. We find one Monthly Meeting 
“desires W——- B——- to supply what W 
P—— stands in need of, it being some molas- 
ses and some rum.” Wine, or something of 
the kind was always on hand, and everyone 
drank freely. The majority were able to re- 
sist the temptation of drinking to excess, but 
frequently there was a weak one who yielded. 
Mention is made of recorded ministers whom 
the meeting thinks it necessary to prohibit 
“the privilege of sitting in our meetings of 
ministers and elders,” because they had yielded 
too far to this temptation. But even while 
they grieve for the result, they do not alto- 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
GUARD THY THOUGHTS. 


As our thoughts so are our actions, 
As we travel o’er life’s plain, . 
Evil thoughts cause evil doing, 
And are followed e’er with pain: 
But if thoughts are pure and noble, 
Holy lives will then be led, 
And the sunshine of love’s kindness, 
All around us, will be shed. 















gether condemn the cause, for we find that 
Friends are advised “‘not to take their beer 
till after meeting, as they are often seen in a 
condition, when present, not to profit thereby.” 

The minutes of the meetings include many 
such items which we would leave out. Matters 
were brought before the meetings which are 
now left for committees to arrange. We can 
hardly imagine such an acknowledgment as 
the following being read in one of our Monthly 
Meetings : 

“Friends—Whereas I contended with my 
; neighbor, W——- S——, for what I appre- 
hended to be my right, by endeavoring to turn 
a certain stream of water into its natural 
course, till it arose to a personal difference ; 
in which dispute 1 gave way to a warmth of 
temper so far as to put my Friend W——— into 
the pond, for which action of mine, being con- 
trary to the good order of Friends, | am sorry, 
and desire through Divine assistance to live in 
unity with him for the future. 

“From your friend, 
“d- W a 

In looking into the changes which have come 
over the life of the members of our Society, | 
have tried to pay especial attention to those 
which might affect the attendance of our meet- 
ings. 






















As the sowing, so the reaping, 
In our lives, shall ever be, 
If rewards of peace and pleasure, 
For our souls, we wish to see, 
Then let all our thoughts be noble, 
Dwelling on the higher life, 
So our souls will not be trammeled 
By the bonds of mortal strife. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


For“ THE FRIEND.” 

Record Department of Friends’ Library. 

The Record Department of Friends’ Library 
was established in 1886, for the purpose of 
providing a safe place of deposit for the rec- 
ords of our Yearly Meeting and its subordinate 
branches, where these valuable books would be 
removed from the perils to which they are or- 
dinarily subject. These perils are not only from 
fire, but from other and even more serious dan- 
gers incident to their being kept in private 
hands or Meeting-house safes, or even in ordi- 
nary banks or safe deposit companies. 

The further design was to make such provi- 
sions as would afford the officers and committees 
of depositing Meetings, every facility possible 
for the examination of their records, and at 
the same time to protect them from the inspec- 
tion of improper persons. The Record Depart- 
ment is under the care of the Library Committee 
of the Three Monthly Meetings of Friends, in 
Philadelphia. 

The Record vault is a fire-proof room, with 
floor, ceiling and sides of stone, brick and iron, 
37 feet long and 12 feet wide. It is furnished 
with iron and steel fire-proof stacks, in which 
the deposited records are arranged, each vol- 
ume having its appropriate numbr. It is 
within the compass of Friends’ Library Build- 
ing, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, a structure itself 
fire-proof, and separated by wide spaces on all 
sides from any other buildings. 

Under arrangements recently made, the Li- 
brarian has been appointed Deputy Custodian, 
and will afford authorized persons opportunity 
to examine records at any time that the Library 
is open, which is every week day from 11.30 
A.M. to 2 P.M., and from 3 to 6 P.M., except 
in the Seventh and Eighth Months, when it is 
open two days in the week, only. 

Of the eight Quarterly Meetings comprising 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, five have depos- 
ited their records in the record vault, viz: 
Caln, Western, Burlington, Haddonfield and Sa- 
lem. In addition to these, the records of two 
other now non-existent Quarterly Meetings, 
Bucks and Shrewsbury and Rahway, have been 
deposited. 

Forty-four Monthly Meetings, which includes 
some that have been laid down, and several 
within the limits of non-depositing Quarterly 
Meetings, have deposited their records with 















































































The Greatness of Christianity. 

The ideas of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ have not yet been realized in society. 
If the Church has not realiaed them, it is cer- 
tain that the world has not. All truth has 
relation to the mind of the individual ; accord- 
ing to the inherent greatness or littleness of 
the individual, so will be his apprehensions of 
truth. Nothing is more impressive than to 
witness a mental giant struggling to rise to 
the height of a great subject. Nothing is 
more pitiable than to see a man who is consti- 
tutionally very small, occupied in the mean 
effort to bring a great subject down to his 
own level. Canute, on the sea-shore, bidding 
back the proud waves, is respectable by the 
side of men who stand on the edge of Christi- 
anity and bid its waves cease to roll. Christi- 
anity is greater, morally, intellectually, and 
socially, than anything else in the world to-day. 
There is nothing before the mind of man so 
grand initsideas. Time cannot measure them. 
They begin in eternity past ; they stretch into 
eternity future. Whenever Christianity is re- 
jected by the individual it is proof positive of 
the intellectual littleness or of the moral bad- 
ness of the rejector. It is either too great or 
too good for his reception. Christianity is 
never rejected on any other ground than its su- 
perior greatness or its unappreciated goodness. 

Having made this assertion, it is necessary 
to add that the ecclesiastical world does but 
faintly represent the greatness and goodness 
of Christianity. The churches, as organiza- 
tions, are but feebly Christian. In most of 
our churches are found men and women whose 
excellence of disposition is far above the av- 
erage religious professor. These, in the purity 
of their spirit, in the sweetness of their tem- 
per, in the devotion of their lives, are an ap- 
proach to the true Christian conception. They 
are what the whole Church, when developed, | the Library Committee. A few charitable or- 


will become. We often sigh, oh, if all were! ganizations connected with Friends, have also 
thus, how powerful would the Church be.—| placed their records in the vault. 


Selected. The total number of volumes which have 
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been received up to the present time from 
Quarterly Meetings is 42 and from Monthly 
Meetings, 576; in all, 618. 
other sources, to the number of 58, have algo 
been received. 


Records from 


It will be borne in mind that many records 


were lost to the Society at the time of the 
separation, in 1827. 
has been accorded, and they have been copied, 
The aggregates given above embrace such 
copies. 


Access to some of these 


The attention of Friends generally is invited 


to the facilities thus afforced for the safe eus- 
tody of records. 
brary, at any time that it is open, and receipts 
will be issued for them. 
ever, that the Custodian should be notified by 
letter in advance when meetings design to send 
their records. 


Such may be sent to the Li- 


It is desirable, how- 


. GEORGE VAUX, 
1715 Arch Street. Custodian, 


A Talk with a Sea Diver. 


He was the strangest looking being with his 
armor on, his copper helmet and breast-plate, 
the long connecting pipe that supplied him with 
air, the rope about his waist with which he signal 
ed, when under water, to those above—one pull 
meaning this, and two pulls meaning that—his 
foot-gear almost as strange as his head-gear, 
and the huge glass eyes, the windows through 
which he looked. He appeared like some enor- 
mously magnified insect, like some creature left 
over from the primeval world. He was only a 
diver going down to settle the position of the 
big stone just sunk with him for the bridge pier 
midstream. 

“What do I find down there?” he said, in 
reply to my question one evening, when his 
work was over, as he sat at the water-side in 
every-day garments. “Not much here. In 
some water things of value, chests of old coin 
and jewels. In Boston bay, when I went down 
to get a man-of- war’s anchor, I found the bot- 
tom just strewn with lost anchors. Fine field 
for an old junk dealer that.” 

“Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 
pearl,” I thought, as 1 quoted the line in my 
mind. “Are you never afraid?” I asked. 

“Afraid of what?” he returned. “There's 
nothing to be afraid of in these latitudes after 
you know your business.” 

“T meant of drowning,” I said. 

“How you going todrown? The boat’s jest 
overhead with your lifelines: the fellows in it 
are all the time pumpirig you down fresh ait 
through the pipe. You can’t drown while you've 
plenty of fresh air to breathe.” 

“But what if the pipe collapsed?” 

“Cant. It’s three thick to begin with, and 
coiled inside with copper wire to end with. 
Can’t.” 

“But can you see down there?” I persevered. 

“Oh yes, if itisn’t too deep. The fellows in 
the boat can see you where you can’t see them 
if youlook up. Well when you look up its queer. 
There ain’t no sky. It all ends at the surface. 
The boat’s a shadow; and there’s the life-lines 
swinging like long threads in the water, and 
that’s all.” 

“But what if it is too deep for you to see 
your way?” 

“Tt has to be more than fifty feet for that. 
And then if it’s dark water, or if it’s in the 
night, there’s a lantern that screws into the 
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helmet, and scares the fishes well, I can tell conceive of a greater anomaly or look on a more and hearty! The slender thread of all our 
u.” | pitiful spectacle? When a man thinks God is | lives is in the hands of our Merciful Creator, 
“You must look like a star then, as you sink | in the wrong and trusts his own folly instead | and for aught I know thee may yet enjoy many 
lower and lower in the water.” he swims against a current too strong for him. bright and happy days. And should it be thy 
“I guess they don’t know what a star is.| You cannot defy the universe with impunity. | portion to live and enjoy a good home and kind 
But it would make a cat laugh to see them | There is the law, and along its lines lie pastures | companion, the searching of heart in this af- 
scurry when I come along with the light in my| and orchards. Thrust the law aside and you | fliction will be no hurt to thee, even through a 
wander in a wilderness. long life to old age, for I believe the best people 
The unhappiness in men’s lives demonstrates | are the happiest. True religion does not keep 
the necessity of religion, not the religion of | us all the time with a long face and sober coun- 
dogma, but the religion of childlike faith, the | tenance, but innocent and cheerful—a cheer- 
religion which the Christ taught and lived. fulness that enjoys life—friends, and the many 
You can have a restful and peaceful life, but | comforts and blessings bestowed by a great 
the secret of it can only be learned at the | Benefactor on his creature man. I must quit 
feet of the Master. There is a joy which a/| lest thee say, ‘Physician, heal thyself!’ Well, 
thousand worlds such as this cannot give and | 1 know I am a poor, weak creature ; but being 
of which no trials or troubles can rob you. It | so does not hinder one from having affectionate 
is the rest of the heart, the peace of trust.|feelingsand . . adeepinterest . . for 
Give me my faith in God and you are welcome} the good of mankind, and, particularly, for 
to all that remains. Take it away from me and | one’s dear children. 
I can find no substitute for it in any corner of} Diary, Fourth Month 17th, 1871.—“This af- 
the globe. Without it 1am on the frozen moun- | ternoon our dearly beloved youngest daughter, 
tain side in winter, with no home in sight, but | who had returned from the West and been with 
with it | am sheltered from every storm and|us six weeks, very quietly and peacefully 
heaven is on the other “ Ae my earthly life. | breathed her last. Although the trial is hard 
- H. HEPWORTH. for human nature to bear, yet from the many 
ae pre . weighty sayings expressive of her peace of 
For “THE FRIEND.” | mind and resignation to the Divine Will, we 
Some Account of John and Mary Bampton. feel the assurance that her peace was made 


(Continued from page 196.) and that our loss is her everlasting gain, which 
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e But I should think your breath would mist 
your windows.” 

“No. The air they pump down keeps them 
clear.” 

“But I don’t see how you get down to the 
bottom. I should think the water would buoy 
you up.” 

“Not when I have sixty pounds of lead on 
each shoulder, and ten on each shoe, and some 
more at the waist to keep me straight.” 

“That’s enough to sink you, anyway! And 
then that copper breast-plate and shoulder- 
piece! 

‘Crush your chest right i in if you didn’t wear 
it—the water would.” 

“But what if you got caught in anything?” 
I continued, as he didn’t seem troubled by my 
questions. 

“Well, I guess you want to steal my trade! 
Why, if I got tangled in the lines or anything, 
I'd only have to stop and cut of the leads, and 
up I'd fly like a cork. There ain’t no danger, 







































you see.” Extract of a letter to his daughter, Lavina | is cause for joy in the midst of grief. And as 
“It’s like life, isn’t it—cut off the weights, | Bedell, who was living in Dakota, under date | I take a retrospective view of the many favors 
and up you fly.’ "—Harper's Young People. of Second Month, 1871 : and blessings that have been dispensed to me 
“Knowing of thy affliction and suffering, as | all my life long even to the present day, my 

The Soul at at Rest. we hear from time to time that thee gets no|heart overflows with gratitude and praise to 


There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people of | better, it has called forth all the sympathies 
God.—Hebrews, iv 9. and anxieties that could be wrought in an af- 

The end sought and prayed for by every hu-| fectionate father. Yes, 1 have, according to 
man being is rest, peace, contentment. Unless my measure, deeply felt for thee ; and have 
we have these we have nothing. We long for | craved for thee, that thee might not become 
them, yearn for them, but still pursue a course | cast down in thy mind. I hope thee will be 
which renders it impossible to attain them, for | cheerful and hope for the best and try to be 
only when our faces are turned toward God and | resigned, for ‘ He doeth all things well.’ 


my Heavenly Father. Oh, what cause for joy 
and rejoicing when | look back to the peaceful 
close of my dear parents, who gave so much 
evidence that they were favored with the over- 
flowing of the Father’s love, as also that of my 
dear, departed brothers and sisters! And the 
language is again revived that was so much 


; r ‘ with me when I was a child; namely, ‘ Let me 
He is the central thought in our consciousness “ And, as I have very often thought of thee, | die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
are they within reach. and as it were entered into feeling with thee, | end be like his.’ 







The soul occupies the same relations to and | some of the blessings and promises contained 
is equally dependent upon God. You are capa-| in the Sacred Volume have came so fresh to 
ble of great accomplishments, just as the seed| my mind . . . that I think to pen some 
is capable of growing into a forest tree. Your|of them. It seems to meI may say to thee, 
destiny is so brilliant that you cannot look at it | ‘ Arise, shine ; for thy light is come and the 
without awe, but if the seed rests on the sod] glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ;’ and 
instead of under it, if the subtle influences of | * Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
nature do not embrace and unfold it, it will al-| kingdom of heaven.’ “Blessed are 
ways remain a seed and never become a tree. | the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ I 
And unless God is in your life and that cherished | have no doubt but thee has read these linesand 
faith controls your aims and motives and ac-| been comforted by them. There are also a few 
tions not even eternity will be long enough for | other passages that I feel like quoting: ‘Let|ing between us, thy situation was feelingly 
you to reach the end intended. not your heart be troubled, ye believe in God, | brought before me, and the language of the 

There is an unrest in sin. That is the testi-| believe also in me ; in my Father’s house are | dear Redeemer presented itself in his answer 
mony of human nature. We are so made that | many mansions, if it were not so I would have | to the question, ‘ Who did sin, this man or his 
dishonesty cannot produce happiness any more | told you. I goto prepare a place for you.’ | parents, that he was born blind?’ The answer 
than discords can produce music. And again, “He that dwelleth in the secret | was, ‘Neither hath this man sinned nor his 

There is nothing in the universe so beautiful | place of the Most High shall abide under the | parents, but that the works of God should be 
as a soul which is doing God’s work in God’s| shadow of the Almighty,’ . . . Precious| made manifest in him.’ 
way. And there is nothing in the universe so| promises! There are very many others which| Now I believe that He doeth all things right, 
restless and miserable as a soul that by doubts|1 might enumerate, and which are very en-| and that He doth not willingly afflict the chil- 
or evil deeds has cut the bond between itself | couraging in affliction, or to an exercised mind, | dren of men, but ‘Whom the Lord loveth He 
and God and is careering through space under | and, I believe, as we ponder over these things | chasteneth and scourgeth every son whom He 
no guidance except that of passion or greed | with a single eye to the great Giver, that He|receiveth.’ And though thy affliction is great, 
or excitement, forever seeking the happiness | will manifest himself to us, to our great com- no doubt it is in the counsels of his 
which forever eludes its grasp. An uneasy soul, | fort ; and we can better bear up under trials wisdom for thy good, and not for thine only, 
with no purpose that is worthy of it, that tries! and afflictions. Although pain and suffering | but for mine, and, perhaps, many others. He 
to be satisfied with this world and fails, like the | are now thy portion, and may at times seem | who holdeth the thread of our lives, could as 
hungry man who dreams of a banquet and wakes | very discouraging, yet how many who have easily take away our hearing, and our feeling, 
to find himself more hungry than ever—can you | been reduced much lower have become well | as our sight ; so that we have abundant cause 


In a letter to Mary Emmons, a Friend who 
was blind, occurs the following : Tenth Month, 
1871. 

“DEAR FRIEND—Thy situation has taken a 
deep hold of me, and in feelings of solicitude 
for thee I write ; although I feel that I am a 
poor, weak creature, and that it is a great 
thing to take my pen to address thee in this 
way. What passed through my mind the day 
I left thy pleasant home has often revived ; 
for, while the distance was each moment widen- 
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to be thankful, and to praise and magnify his | the barn with it, for she could stand idleness ; Those neglected lips, which gave you your firgt 
great name for his goodness and his mercy, in| no longer. 


that thy affliction is no worse than it is; and 


I have craved for thee that thee might have | night kiss, “I understand now what the teacher 
“Let |! meant when she said, ‘He has hard work who 
Yea, and | has nothing so do. 


patience and be resigned to his will. 
Patience have her perfect work.’ 
“In patience possess ye your souls.’ As this 
virtue is abode in, afflictions may be blessings 
in disguise ; and the works of God may be 
made manifest in thee as in the one formerly, 
for our ways are not his ways or our thoughts 
his thoughts. ‘He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats and exalted them of low de- 
ee.’ 

“But whyshouldI write thus? Thee knows 
these things, and I believe thee knows where 
to look for comfort, and I have desired for thee 
and for myself, that we may more and more 
look unto Him from whom all consolation 
comes, that as this ‘ earthly tabernacle’ faileth 
our ‘spiritual strength may be renewed day by 
day.’ For ‘here we have no continuing city ;’ 
but happy will it be for us if these trials and 
afflictions are borne with patience and resigna- 
tion, that they may work for us a ‘far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’” 

Truly thy friend, 
JOHN HAMPTON. 


Diary, Tenth Month 18th, 1871: “To take 
the pen to add anything to my diary, with- 
out a right qualification, seems too much like 
trying to steady the Ark, unbidden. I have 
for some time endured poverty, leanness and 
distress, insomuch that at times I have almost 
despaired of ever beholding the King in his 
glory, or the arising of the light of his coun- 
tenance upon me, in which time there has been 
great searching of heart to know why it is so, 
or why I am thus forsaken. But to-day, on 
reading the accounts of some of the Lord’s 
valiants, I find it is no new thing for his chosen 
ones to be thus tried. Then why should I, a 
* poor, weak, little one, complain? And the 
language revives in my heart, ‘Goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life,’ 
and also, ‘I shall yet praise Him who is the 
health of my countenance and my God.’” 

(To be continued.) 


AN IpLE Day.—“IfI could only have one 
whole day to do nothing but play in, how happy 
I should be!” said Rosie to her mother at 
breakfast time. 

“Try it,” said her mother. 
as you like. Try it to-day.” 

How the children going to school envied 
Rosie, as she swung on the gate and watched 
them passing by. No hard lessons for her. 
When they had gone she ran into the garden, 
picked some gooseberries for a pudding, and 
carried them into the kitchen. 

“No, Rosie! That is work. Take them away.” 

Rosie looked serious. She got her doll and 
played with it, but soon tired; her shuttle- 
cock, but did not care for it; her ball, it bounced 
into the kitchen window. Rosie peeped in after 
it. Mother was shelling peas. 

“May I help you, Mother?” 

“No, Rosie, this isn’t play.” 

Rosie strolled away with slow, lagging foot- 
steps to the garden again. She leaned against 
the fence and watched the chickens. Soon she 
heard her mother setting the table for dinner, 
and longed to help. After dinner Rosie took 


“Play as much 





““ Mother,” she said, as she gave her a good- 


,” 


—KExchange. 





THE NEW YEAR. 
I know not what the coming year 
May bring to me of joy or pain; 
I only know He will be near 
Whose loving maketh all things plain. 


I know not what strange shade may fall 
Upon my pathway ; but I know 

He yet will hear and heed my call 
And lead me whither I should go. 


It may be over mountains wild ; 

It may be through the valleys sweet ; 
But He will never leave his child 

To wander with unguarded feet. 


And still I know his sun will shine, 
His rains will fall, his grasses grow, 

His stars will shed their light benign, 
His rivers to the ocean flow. 


I know how fair the days will glide 
When summer decks the smiling land, 
Mountains in solemn peace abide, 
And all the hills in halo stand 


And while he heeds the rains and snows, 
And sets the stars their watch to keep— 
Cares for the humblest weed that grows, 
And wakes it from its winter's sleep. 
While every wind blows by his grace, 
And rainbows span the steadfast blue, 


Each flower unfailing finds its place, 
And knows its time and season too, 


I will not doubt his constant care, 

Nor fear his promised love will cease, 
Who, whether days be dark or fair, 

Can keep my soul in perfect peace. 

Luella Clark, in The Transeript. 
Your Mother. 

I want to speak to you of your mother. It 
may be that you noticed a careworn look upon 
her face. Of course, it has not been brought 
there by any act of yours; still it is your duty 
to chase it away. I want you to get up to- 
morrow morning and get breakfast. When 
your mother comes and begins to express her 
surprise, go right up to her and kiss her. You 
can’t imagine how it will brighten her dear 
face. 

Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. Long 
ago, when you were a little girl, she kissed 
when no one else was tempted by your fever- 
tainted breath and swollen face. You were 
not as attractive then as you are now. Through 
years of childish sunshine and shadows she was 
always ready to cure, by the magic of a mother’s 
kiss, the little, dirty, chubby hands whenever 
they were injured in those first skirmishes with 
the rough old world. 

Her face has more wrinkles than yours; and 
yet, if you were sick, that face would appear 
far more beautiful than an angel’s as it hovered 
over you, watching every opportunity to min- 
ister to your comfort. 

She will leave you one of these days. These 
burdens, if not lifted from her shoulders, will 
break her down. These rough hard hands, 
which have done so many necessary things for 





her little bag of patchwork and stole away to j you will be crossed upon her lifeless breast. 





| baby kiss, will be forever closed, and those 

| tired eyes will have opened in eternity, ang 
then you will appreciate your mother, but it 

| will be too late-—Eli Perkins. 





[The following communication was practical. 
ly finished before the author had seen the arti- 
cle which appeared two weeks ago on “An 
Aspect of the Pastoral Question.”—Eb.] 


To some of us, who are members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, not only through inheritance, 
but also through conviction and a belief in the 
truth of its principles, the various points of its 
doctrines stand forth in that purity and sim- 
plicity which has but one Author. And while 
we can and should regard with charity those 
of our fellow travellers who cling to form and 
ceremony, these points of our doctrines are 
sharpened and emphasized by comparison with 
the methods and requirements of other forms 
of church government ; and a feeling of thank- 
fulness is begotten in us, that we are privileg- 
ed to hold membership in such a highly favored 
organization as our Society is. May we be 
diligently concerned to be as living members 
in the Church! 

The following extract from the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean, quoting the words of a prominent 
writer, appeared in the columns of one of our 
leading daily papers one week ago, and is a sad 
commentary on the qualifications of a minister 
demanded by many of the church-goers of to- 
day ; yet it is encouraging to realize that our 
views of the essential qualifications and right 
exercise of true Gospel Ministry would not per- 
mit the existence of such a condition amongst 
“as 


Short of immorality and unbelief, one cannot im- 
agine a greater hindrance to the energy of the 
Church than a large proportion of aged and infirm 
ministers in active duty. For this will mean obso- 
lete theology, the neglect of the young, isolation 
from the spirit of the day, and endless wrangling. 
Nothing would more certainly re-enforce the energy 
of the Church than the compulsory retirement upon 
satisfactory terms of every minister above the age 
of sixty. . 

We know that the Great Head of the UVhurch 
often sees fit to call into the service of the 
Gospel those who are young in years, and the 
history of our Society is rich in the examples 
of youthful, yet powerful ministers, some of 
whom have sealed their testimonies with their 
lives. We rejoice in the faithfulness of those 
who in their youth are called by our Heavenly 
Father to testify for Him, but one of the ad- 
mirable features of our Society is the reverence 
and esteem with which our members, older and 
younger, regard those ambassadors of the Lord, 
who have grown old in his service ; those, who 
in the days of their first visitations, were in the 
prime and vigor of their lives, but who now 
are wearing the silvered locks of old age. It 
is true that with most of these the physical 
abilities are declining, but in place of them do 
we not find a far deeper spiritual experience? 
As the vigor and impulsiveness of youth and 
middle age give way to advancing years, do we 
not see instead, a grace, a dignity, and a power 
that is only possessed by those who long have 
been watchful and willing ministers of his word ? 
Is there not a sweetness anda fragrance in the 
spirits of these, that only can be found in the 
fruition of a life spent in His service, and do we 
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— 
not love to sit at their feet, and profit by their 
counsel and experience ? 

Believing then, in the Divine qualification 
and appointment of the ministry, we do not 
worry, because our ministers are passing the 
age of sixty. Believing in the direct revelation 
of the Holy Spirit to our ministers, without re- 

rd to rank, talent, age, or learning, we do 
not fear that the infirmity of age will be as a 
hindrance to the growth of the Church. 

Believing in the free gift of the ministry, 
and the exercise of it without money and with- 
out price, we are not fearful that our ministers 
will feel hampered in the declaration of the 
truth, lest they should offend any, and thus 
endanger their means of livelihood. ; 

Believing, as Wm. Penn says, of the minis- 
ters who were raised in the beginning of our 
Society, that ‘‘ They were changed men before 
they went about to change others,” and that 
“The bent and stress of their ministry was 
conversion to God, regeneration and holiness ; 
not schemes of doctrines, and verbal creeds, 
or new forms of worship,” we do not fear 
that our ministers will fall into “obsolete the- 
ology” nor “isolation from the spirit of the 
day ;” for the spirit of the day surely does not 
harmonize with the Spirit of Truth. 

Ah! the beauty, the simplicity, the purity 
of a doctrine like ours ; does it not shine forth 
even yet more brilliantly by the contrast just 
given, and should not we, of this day and gen- 
eration, see to it, that we keep our heritage in 
all its ancient purity, free from the little foxes, 
that do and will spoil the tender vines if we 
guard not carefully against their entrance ? 
As individuals, who will certainly be held ac- 
countable for the care of these principles, 
handed down to us with the cost of blood on 
them, let us “Stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath set us free, and be not again 
entangled with the yoke of bondage.” 

Wa. C. COWPERTHWAITE. 


HADDONFIELD, N. J., 
Twelfth Month 29th, 1899. 


DEFAMATION.— Dr. Waugh had a great dis- 
like to every thing bordering on slander or de- 
famation, though he was well aware, also, that 
fidelity among Christians, according to cove- 
nant obligations, is the solemn duty of all. 

The following is an illustration of his char- 
acter on this point :-— 

A person had travelled all the way from 
Newton to his father’s house, to give him an 
unfavorable report concerning one of the mem- 
bers of their congregation. Some friends be- 
ing with him this person was requested to stay 
and dine with them. After dinner he took oc- 
casion in a jocular manner, to ask each person 
in turn, how far he had ever known a man to 
travel to tell an evil report of his neighbor, 
when some gave one reply and some another. 
He at last came to this individual, but without 
waiting for his self-condemning reply, or un- 
necessarily exposing him, he stated that he had 
lately met with a Christian professor appa- 
rently so zealous for the church as to walk 
fourteen miles with no other object than that 
of making known the failures of a brother 
member. He then in a warm and impressive 
manner enlarged on the praise of that charity 
which covers a multitude of sins, which “re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Faithful Suffering of a Conscript Friend. 


Since the death of my father, in looking over 
some of his papers, | found a short account of 
his treatment at the time he was drafted writ- 
ten toa friend. I have felt for some time like 
sending a portion of it to the columns of THE 
FRIEND, now while our country is involved in 
war, hoping it might strengthen the faith of 
some dear reader of THE FRIEND if ever called 
upon to uphold the testimony of Friends in re- 
gard to war, as he was. 

He says : * When many of our friends were 
fearful of being drafted, this language pre- 
sented itself as a stay to my mind, ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in thee,’ so that I 
had no will of my own, but felt resigned to the 
will of Him who doeth all things well. 

*‘After having been notified by an officer 
that I was drafted, previous to the date I was 
to appear, I paid the Provost-Marshal a visit 
to inform him of my conscientious scruples 
against war. On my way the watchword was 
the same as was sounded in the ears of Thomas 
Shillitoe when he went before some of the great 
men of England ; ‘Fear not with their fear, 
lest I confound thee before them.’ When I 
received orders to appear in person, I replied 
by letter to the above officer :—‘I have made 
up my mind to adhere to the higher law of 
Him who hath said, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and, 
therefore, would decline attending to thy or- 
ders.’ 

“After being taken by an officer to the 
county seat and put in soldiers’ uniform (be- 
cause | refused to dress myself) inan unguarded 
moment I was about to sign my name to what 
afterwards proved the muster roll, (for I had 
been wrongly informed what it was) when He, 
who had been following me with his everlasting 
love, sent my friend, who had gone to another 
part of town, back to prevent me. They tried 
to persuade by threats, etc., but I remained 
firm, while this language strengthened me, 
“Let them do their worst,’ the fear of man 
being taken away. 

“That night while sleeping closely guarded, 
I was favored with a covering of Divine regard 
and having it brought to my remembrance as 
though spoken to me, ‘Be of good cheer, Paul; 
thou hast testified of me at Jerusalem ; thou 
shalt bear witness of me also at Rome,’ (Alliance 
and Columbus standing for ‘Jerusalem’ and 
*Rome’). 

“* After reaching the barracks at Columbus 
my friend and I did not feel free to form in 
line at the tap of the drum to march or drill. 
This misdemeanor was reported up to the Major- 
General. When brought before him we found 
a man tremulous with rage. After he had 
spent himself railing out against us, etc., he 
said, ‘When you are commanded to drill, drill, 
or you will be forced to at the point of the 
bayonet !’ 

“That afternoon all were required to drill, 
but this we could not do, fearing to do despite 
to the Spirit of Grace made manifest in the 
heart. While alone I put up my cries to Is- 
rael’s unslumbering Shepherd, craving that He 
who preserved Danie! in the lion’s den would 


were conducted to the guard house as a pun- 
ishment. 

“Though confined with the most wicked 
human beings, I trust I shall remember till my 
dying day the happy nights my friend and I 
passed there with nothing but our blankets to 
lie on. One night I seemed to see a helpless 
infant under the feet of the guards, while my 
heart seemed drawn out in sympathy lest it 
should be crushed. Just then some hand 
seemed to snatch it up. This assured me be- 
yond doubt that I was under the care of Provi- 
dence, therefore I need fear no evil. A few 
days previous to this we were taken out again 
by a few officers who were disposed to terrify 
us, to drill. I told them, ‘If you force us along 
we will have to go, but as I do not expect to 
kill anyone, I do not wish to learn the trade.’ 
Soon a demand came for more men in Shenan- 
doah Valley, and I went up to see if I would 
be allowed to take an overcoat, when I learned 
my name was not taken. With whata thank- 
ful heart I returned to prison ! 

“ Ere long an order came from the Secretary 
of War granting my release. Thus was | taken 
from the hands of unprincipled men and re- 
stored to the bosom of my family without in- 
jury. All praise to Him who enabled me to 
endure the cross, despising the shame, to his 
glory !” 

Wm. SHAW. 


From a Correspondent. 


We need not expect an awakening in relig- 
ious life while people are ready to anticipate 
God’s ordérs. The enemy is on the alert to 
press us into service—to retard the upbuilding 
of Christ’s glorious kingdom here on earth, 
consequently the necessity of hearing the Word, 
““I Am, hath sent me unto you.” This memo- 
rial should be the test of our call to gospel 
ministrations. I have never read of Satan hav- 
ing the prerogative to assert himself by the 
name of the Almighty, nor have I ever read of 
the Lord calling unholy or unsanctified persons 
to go and preach the pure gospel. Ministers 
should first cleanse themselves, as the True 
Light shines into the hidden recesses of their 
own hearts, until the carnal mind is brought 
into complete subjection to the power and 
Spirit of Christ. Preaching that the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin, 
while we ourselves are not cleansed, is a retro- 
version of truth. 

Although it is a fact that the more we be- 
come able to contemplate the perfection of 
Christ, the more we realize our own imperfec- 
tions and the more we cry out, “ When I awake 
in thy likeness then shall I be satisfied.” We 
shall always find it necessary to watch and pray, 
lest we enter into temptation, that we bring 
not reproach upon the precious gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be all 
power and glory, and dominion and might, now 


and forever, amen. J. JENNINGS, 


YARKER, Ontario. 
eo Ss oe 


A MAN in Portland, Maine, a few years since 
in time of poverty announced in the daily paper 
that he would give a bag of flour, a bushel of 
meal, and a sack of potatoes—or something 
about equivalent to them—to any family who 


arise for our deliverance, for I felt as though | were poor, who did not use tobacco, drink whis- 


I would rather lay down my life than dishonor | key, or keep a dog. 


his name. I then experienced a calm in the 
midst of seeming danger. That evening we 


He was willing to do this 
for a hundred families; but he did not have one 
single applicant for his bounty. 
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Gop has no human assistants in keeping the | Moosa writes that a number of fissures were made in the 
He does not need the infor- | 70¥"4 at that place, twenty or more feet in length. 


divine chronicle. 
mation or advice of a man’s neighbor in record- 
ing his life. None of the judgments of the 
world influence Him. A man may go through 
life lauded and honored and envied, and yet be 
written a failure in God’s book. The opinions 
of men do not affect God’s opinion. He, alone, 
is the Author of the great book of records. 
—Forward. 


~~ - 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


Unitep STaTEs.—The monthly statement of the public 
debt shows that at the close of business, Twelfth Month 
30th, 1899, the debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted 
to $1,134,300,007, a decrease for the month of $5,791,- 
824. 

The statistics for the year 1899, says the New York 
World, make a most imposing exhibit of the country’s 
industrial growth. It is shown that the volume of trade, 
foreign and domestic, was the largest ever recorded. The 
exports for the twelve months amounted in value to $1,- 
276,000,000, with imports slightly in excess of $8,000,- 
000. The bank clearings, which afford one indication of 
the volume of domestic business, are given by Bradstreet’s 
as $93,300,000,000. The figures show an increase over a 
year ago of 36 per cent., and of 74 per cent. over 1897. 
There is a gain of 51 per cent. over 1892, and, as com- 
pared with 1894, the clearings have practically doubled. 
The statistics available indicate the number of failures as 
the smallest for seventeen years. The railroad earnings 
are the largest for any year in the history of the country. 
There has also been a larger amount of railroad construc- 
tion than for several years previous, most of it being ex- 
tensions by existing companies. Wage advances have 
been general throughout the United States. One of the 
significant features, as developed in the annual resume, is 
that the greatest increased activity has been in manufac- 
turing. The wheat production showed.a falling off, and 
there was a large decrease in the yield of cotton. The 
corn crop was heavy. The falling off in the exportation 
of agricultural products was more than counterbalanced 
by the increased exportation of manufactured goods. 

Captain Leary, Governor of Guam, has abolished the 
Spanish system of.peonage, amounting to slavery, and has 
deported all the Spanish priests from the island. 

The State Department has cabled to Ambassador Choate 
at London, directing him to inform the British Govern- 
ment that the United States does not admit the right of 
England to seize cargoes of American goods on the three 
merchant vessels which were recently overhauled by 
British war ships off the South African coast. This is the 
usual preliminary step looking to an investigation of the 
subject, which, it is believed, will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

Lucien Marechal, chief engineer of the Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean Railroad of France, who is in this country 
on atour of inspection, has placed an order with the 
Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburg, for 500 steel 
gondola cars. This order marks the introduction of 
American steel cars on the European Continent, and may 
be considered a new epoch of railroad equipment in the 
Old World. 

The $33,000,000 canal at Chicago, at present used for 
sewage disposal, but ultimately to be a ship canal also, 
was opened on the 2nd inst., after seven years of hard 
work by the trustees of the Sanitary District, which is the 
name of a corporation including the larger part of the 
city of Chicago and many of its suburbs. It is a great 
triumph for scientific engineering, and !will be a part of a 
ship canal from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A Leavenworth (Kan.) jointist has brought suit against 
an insurance company to recover on $200 worth of liquor 
destroyed by fire. The claim is contested by the com- 
pany on the grounds that it does not have to pay loss of 
goods which the laws of the state say it is unlawful to 
sell or to hold for sale. 

A petrified forest in a sandstone formation has been 
discovered in Routt County, Cal. 

Samuel Johnson, colored, who was serving a life sen- 
tence in the Eastern Penitentiary for the murder of our 
Friend John Sharpless, in 1885, was found dead in his cell 
in the Eastern Penitentiary on New Year’s day. 

Reports received at San Diego, Cal., from interior points 
show that the recent earthquake was the cause of a num- 
ber of strange occurrences. The mud volcanoes on the 
desert near the Colorado River have become active after 
a long rest, and are now spouting mud again. The natural 
gas wells near Yuma are also in working order since the 
heavy quake. They have been lighted, and the glare at 
night can be seen for many miles. A correspondent from 


There were 513 deaths in this city last week, reported 
by the Board of Health. This is 51 more than the previous 
week and 200 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing 276 were males and 239 females: 151 
died of pnuemonia ; 58 of heart diseases; 52 of consump- 
tion ; 24 of diphtheria; 18 of nephritis; 16 of old age ; 16 
of bronchitis ; 14 of convulsions; 13 of uremia; 12 of 
cancer; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
10 of peritonitis, 10 of marasmus, and 9 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 2’s, 1024; 4’s, reg., 114% a 115; 
new 4’s, 134 a 135; 5’s 113 a 1134; 3's, reg., 1094 a 
109%; coupon, 1104 a 1103. 

CoTton.—Demand from spinners was light, but the 
market was unchanged, on a basis of 7}3c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. RYE FLour.—$3.15 a $3.35, per 
barrel as to quality. BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.35 a $2.50 
per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 70 a 71c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 374 a 37#c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 314c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 6 a 64c.; good, 54 a 5%c.; me- 
dium, 5 a 54c.; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4$ a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 3? a 4c.; common, 2 a 34c.; lambs, 5 a 64c. 

Hocs.—Western, 6 a 64c.; others, 6}, with outlook for 
further improvement. 

ForEIGN—A great battle was fought at Ladysmith on 
the 6th inst., and raged for seventeen hours ; 20,000 Boers 
were engaged, and their entrenchment was captured three 
times by General White, the Boers being finally repulsed. 
General White’s position is thought to be very critical. 

The Filipino stronghold, Commanche, on Mount Aragat, 
was captured on the 5th inst. by Captain Leonhauser. 

Lieutenant Gillmore and nineteen other American pris- 
oners, rescued from the rebels, arrived at Manila on the 
6th inst. from Vigan. They were found on Twelfth Month 
18th, near the head waters of the Abalet River, after they 
had been abandoned by the Filipinos. 

Lieutenant Gillmore “thought the insurrection would 
last as long as there were any Tagalos left !” 

Hard fighting occurred south of Manila, in Cavite Pro- 
vince, on the 6th and 7thinsts. The insurgents lost heav- 
ily, and their General Risal was captured. 

Ail the Powers concerned have now agreed to maintain 
the open-door policy in China. China, herself, can offer 
no objection, even if disposed to do so, and as each of the 
Powers is interested in preventing the others from closing 
any port, the policy may be considered as established. 
Hereafter trade with China, at least in the treaty ports, 
is free to the world. 

The underground railway at Paris, which is nearing 
completion, will have a total length of nearly eight miles. 
It is expected that it will be open for traffic next Sixth 
Month. 

In spite of the enormous territorial extent of the French 
colonial possessions, which comprise all varieties of cli- 
mate, these vast domains are of little or no profit to French 
commerce. 

Exports from Berlin to the United States during the 
last quarter of 1899 were $1,678,840, an increase over 
the corresponding quarter in 1898 of $493,254. For the 
calendar year Berlin's exports were $6,633,882, or an in- 
crease over 1898 of $1,306,703. 

The Russian Government has ordered all the rivers of 
the empire surveyed, with a view to connecting all the 
important streams with canals. 

An earthquake on New Year’s Day destroyed ten vil- 
lages in the Achalkalak district of the Government of Ti- 
flis,in Russia. A despatch from Tifiis, dated First Month 
4th, says: Altogether thirteen villages in the Achalkalak 
district of this Government have experienced earthquake 
shocks. Six of these places have been completely de- 
stroyed, and eight hundred bodies have already been re- 
covered. 

The gold find for 1899 in New South Wales was 509,418 
ounces, an increase of 168,925 ounces over 1898. 

It is believed in the city of Mexico, in scientific circles, 
that there will be a series of earthquakes in North Amer- 
ica in the coming months. The seismic circle is said to 
be appearing. 

A Rio de Janeiro despatch says that the bubonic plague 
has broken out in the city and neighborhood of Sao Paulo. 

Photography of sounds has reached a point said to es- 
tablish the fact that there is no such thing as absolute 
silence. The machine used is so sensitive that it records 
the lightest current of air passing through a room and 
distant noises the ear cannot detect. 
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at Ladysmith and Durban for c. ing war me 

been such a success that special sgpeensoiens for eae 
ing the service will be recommended by the War Office. A 
good deal of this success of the pigeon service is due to 
the skill and energy of Colonel Hassard, of the Royal En- 
gineers, who has spent years in pigeon culture for just 
this sort of emergency, and he has demonstrated the fit- 
ness of the birds for war purposes. Colonel Hassard, who 
was stationed at the Cape before hostilities broke out, 
systematically trained his pigeons for carrying messages 
across the rough, mountainous land, and his various pigeon 
posts were of the greatest value in keeping the home of- 
fice apprised of the exact condition of the army. 

Nearly every civilized government now has carrier-pig- 
eons connected with both their war and navy departments, 
France has entered into pigeon culture more extensively 
than any other European power, and it is roughly estimated 
that there are two hundred and fifty thousand pigeons in 
that country trained for war emergencies. The pigeon 
service has been established in France since 1870. 

The German War Department owhs about ten thousand 
pigeons, but they have a system of reserves which they 
can call into service in times of war. The owners of pri- 
vate lofts have to register their carrier-pigeons, and the 
War Department knows exactly how many of the birds it 
can obtain at a moment’s notice. 

The Austrian Government also relies largely upon pri- 
vate owners’ pigeons for service in times of war. Every 
bird in the country has to be registered, and not one can 
be sold or sent out of the country without permission. 

Italy’s pigeon post was established in 1872, and Spain 
= Portugal inaugurated similar systems a few years 
ater. 

There are one thousand homing pigeons on the books of 
the British navy, and several times this number on the 
books of the army. In the past ten years the United States 
Army and Navy departments have been interested in the 
carrier-pigeons, and we have posts established in different 
points throughout the country. Their services have been 
useful chiefly in the navy, and experiments are being made 
constantly in communicating by this means between the 
shore and the ships. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—t'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Public Meeting, Lansdowne, Pa, 


A meeting for worship is appointed by authority of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to be held in the meeting- 
house at Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth-day evening, the 18th 
inst., at eight o’clock. 


Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 
First Month 9th. 

A. B., $2; J. S. W., $20; A H., $300 ; West Grove, 
Pa., $11.58; F. G. R., $6; T. E. K. and family, $25; 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., additional, $165.50 ; H. 
M., $5; W. G. E., N. va Scotia, $1; G. Me G., $2; T. 
F., $1. 

FUND FOR PURCHASE OF SPINNING WHEELS. 

J.T. L., $3; 8. F. P., $100. 


Wo. Ewans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. Phila. 
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Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Albert Pollard 
Norwich, Ontario, Canada, on the twenty-seventh of 
Eleventh Month, 1899, IsABELLA HENDERSON, widow of 
Joseph Henderson, in the seventy-fifth year of her age, 4 
valued member and minister of Norwich Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Having been in poor health for some time, 
she seemed gradually to fail until she was unable to leave 
her bed, when she, as well as others, considered it very 
doubtful if she should recover ; but she expressed herself 
as feeling nothing in the way, that she had a hope there 
was a place for her above, yet said she had nothing to 
trust in but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. She was 
heard to repeat with emphasis part of a favorite hymn 
learned when she was young— 

“Oh! to grace how great a debtor, 
Daily I’m constrained to be, 

Let thy grace, Lord, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering soul to thee.’ 


Her family and friends have the comforting assurance 


Collier’s Weekly states that the pigeon post established | that she is forever at rest. 
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